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master swore that he would receive the youth into his own house,
feed and clothe him, and teach him the craft. The usual age for
apprenticeship was twelve.
A written agreement between the parent and the master was
drawn up, and when this was signed and sealed, the document was
torn into two parts, one being kept by the parent and the other by
the master. If any dispute about the terms arose, the two halves of
the agreement were produced and, if their jagged or indented edges
fitted together, that was proof that the document was genuine.
Hence the name "indentures." The parent paid a fee at the signing
of the indentures, and during the last years of the apprenticeship
the master usually gave the youth a small amount of pocket money.
At the end of the apprenticeship, the young man had to decide
whether he would work for a master as a journeyman or whether
he could afford to open an establishment of his own and become
"free of his craft." Before he could do this, it was necessary for
him to submit a piece of work of his own for inspection by the
master and wardens of his craft.
Some of the members of the livery companies were men of
great wealth and became public benefactors by endowing schools
and colleges or providing scholarships from the grammar-schools
to the universities. Thus Sir Thomas White of Reading instituted
a number of scholarships at Oxford to be held by pupils of Reading
Grammar School, and later in life (1555), he founded St. John's
College, Oxford. Laurence Sheriff, ot the Grocers' Company,
bequeathed his estates to found Rugby School in 1567. Another
member of the same Company, Sir William Laxton, left certain
tenements in the City of London to endow a free grammar-school
at Oundle in 1556. Another of London's famous merchants was
Sir Andrew Judd who was born at Tonbndgc. The school formerly
attached to the Priory of St. Mary Magdalene had been dispersed
at the Dissolution, and Judd determined to restore the educational
facilities of the town by endowing a grammar-school. In 1553 he
obtained a royal charter and left property in the City and in St.
Pancras for his foundation, which was to be administered by the
Skinners' Company. In the 19th century, part of this land was sold
to the Midland Railway Company at an enhanced value, a trans-
action which ensured the financial stability of Tonbridge School at
a time when rebuilding became necessary. Merchant Taylors'
School was founded in 1561 by the Worshipful Company of
Merchant Taylors. The moving spirits in the foundation were